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WHERE  THE  JOINT  DEBATES  WERE  ARRANGED. 


i        In  the  Village  of  Bement,  in  Piatt  County,  111.,  stand*  a  small  one-sto 
that  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  history.     It  is  the  house  in  which  the  arrangen 

nous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  were  made  in  1858.  The  house  at  that  time 
was  the  residence  of  F.  E.  Bryant,  who  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Judge  Doug- 
las. Judge  and  Mrs.  Douglas  were  guests  at  the  Bryant  residence  for  a  week  in 
1858,  and  it  was  during  that  week  the  debate  was  arranged. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  while*  stumping  the  State  in  his  campaign  for  United  States 
Senator,  spoke  at  Monticello.  From  there  he  was  brought  to  Bement,  a  distance  of 
seven  miles,  in  a  light  spring  wagon.  He  also  was  a  guest  at  the  Bryant  residence, 
and  on  that  evening  in  the  parlor  the  primary  arrangements  of  the  noted  debates 
were  made,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Judge  Douglas  spending  the  evening  together  in  a 
friendly  manner  while  the  details  of  the  plan  were  being  gone  over. 

The  house  does  not  now  stand  in  its  original  location.  It  was  moved  half  a  block 


He  was  a  cousin  01  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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LINCOLN  SOUGHT  $500 ^ 
FOR  TOUR,  LETTER  SHOWS 

Wrote    to    Friend    Who   Had    Ten- 
dered Help  While  on  Stump 
With  Douglas. 

By  the  Associated  Prcan. 

CHICAGO,  February  12. — A  letter 
of  Abraham  Llrr  oln,  at  the  time  it 
was  written  «  hard-up  ilownstate 
lawyer  in  nee.  of  funds,  was  made 
public  last  night  on  the  eve  of  his 
birthday  by  Miss  Idaletta  Campbell 
of  La  Salle,  who  sent  it  to  the  Chi- 
cago Historical  Society  and  said  It 
had  never  before  been  published.  The 
letter,  addressed  to  A.  Campbell,  her 
father,  a  close  friend  of  Lincoln's  and 
later  Representative,  follows: 

'In    1SS7   you  tfave   me  authority   to 
draw    on    you    for    any    sum    not    ex- 
ceeding ?500.     I  see  clearly  that  such 
.a   privilege   would   be   more   available 
now  than  it  was   then. 

"I  am  awa.re  that  these  ,times  are  j 
lighter  now  than  they  were  then. 
Please  writ*  me  at  all  events,  and 
whether  you  can  do  anything  or  not, 
I  shall  continue  grateful  for  the 
past." 

Mr.  CampbelTs  correspondence 
shows  Ujat  the  mongy^was  usud  by 
Lincoln  traveling  abjidt  the  Statp' dur- 
ing the   Lincoln-Douglas  debates. 
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Lincoln's  Real  Career 

Started  In  Piatt  County 


DEBATES  WITH 
DOUGLAS  WERE 
ARRANGED  HERE 

BEMENT    HISTORIC    SPOT 


Lincoln's  Path  To  the  Presidency 

Started  At  the  Bryant  Home 

In  Bement. 

(BY    FRANK   P.   GLASNER) 

All  of  central  Illinois  may  properly 
be  termed  "Lineolnland,"  but  there 
are  certain  spots  which  played  a  far 
greater  part  in  shaping  the  destiny 
of  the  great  emancipator  than  oth- 
ers. Historians  and  orators  have 
analyzed  the  events  in  his  careei 
with  a  view  to  determining  just 
where  and  on  what  spot  did  his  zig 
zag  course  stop  meandering  and  run 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  presidency 
and  the  supreme  sacrifice  he  paid  as 
the   price   of   his   immortality. 

The  Onstott  cabin,  in  New  Salem, 
where  he  toiled  in  Henry  Onstott's  | 
cooper  shop,  is  termed  a  "Lincoln  ; 
shrine"  for  it  was  while  making  his 
home  there  that  he  began  the  stud- 
ies by  the  open  fire  place,  which 
made  of  him  a  great  lawyer.  There 
ere  those  who  claim  that  the  real 
starting  point  in  Lincoln's  career  be- 
gan while  he  worked  and  slept  in 
that  cabin.  There  is  the  Rutledge 
Tavern  in  New  Salem,  where  he  knew 
his  first,  and  probably  only  great 
love.  There  he  met  Ann  Rutledge.  j 
The  sorrows  and  heart  pangs  he  suf- 
fered when  she  was  taken  from  him 
by  death  may  have  strengthened  him 
in  his  belief  that  he  was  a  man  of 
destiny,  made  him  immune  to  other 
sorrows,  and  played  a  part  in  keep- 
ing the  star  of  hope  ahead  as  he 
strove  to  become  what  Ann  Rutledge 
had  pointed  out  as  his  possible  des- 
tiny, j 

Boih  the  Onstott  cabin  and  the  Kut- 
ledge  home  have  a  place  in  the  his-  | 
tcry   of    his  life,    but  the    place     in  j 
which  opportunity  came,  was  accept- 
cd  and  from  whence  his  path  led  al-  j 
most  in   a   straight   line   to   his  final! 
gieat    destiny,    was    a    humble    home 
in  Bement,  and  in   Monticello  where  | 
were    played    the    first    parts    which  I 


made  the  Bement  cottage  the  set- 
ting for  the  first  act  in  one  of  the 
greatest  political  dramas,  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  nation.  The 
cottage  in  question  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  J.  F.  Sprague  and  stands 
and  is  furnished  just  as  it  was  on 
the  eventful  night  of  July  29,   1858.  j 

The     circumstances      which      give  j 
Monticello  and  Bement  an  important  j 
place    in    the   life   of    Lincoln    are   as 
follows: 

During  the  presidential  campaign 
o!  185(3.  Lincoln,  who  had  not  en- 
tirely evoluted  from  the  lanky  story- 
telling lawyer  into  the  great  logi- 
cian and  orator  he  afterwards  be- 
came, came  to  Monticello  to  make  a 
speech.  His  coming  did  not  seem  to 
cause  a  ripple  of  excitement  in  the 
little  country  hamlet  of  those  days 
?nd  the  procession  he  led  from  his 
stopping  place  to  the  court  house 
where  he  was  to  speak,  consisted  of 
only  two  men.  They  were  Joseph 
Guy,  who  carried  the  flag,  and  Ezra 
Marquiss,  apparently  the  one  admir- 
er the  man  destined  to  become  pres- 
ident had  in  Monticello  at  that  time. 
The  windows  of  the  court  house  were 
open  and  the  stories  and  witticisms 
with  which  the  speaker  began  his 
address  were  heard  by  passers  by 
and  before  the  meeting  was  over 
the  court  room  was  comfortably 
filled. 

In  1858,  when  Lincoln  was  oppos- 
ing Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  sen- 
atorial honor,  he  was  given  a  far 
different  reception  in  Monticello.  A 
procession  nearly  a  mile  long  came 
from  Champaign  and  another  great 
delegation  from  DeWitt  county  add- 
ed to  the  throng  who  had  congre- 
gated from  Piatt  county,  made  an 
imposing  array  as  they  went  out  to 
meet  Lincoln  who  was  coming  in 
from  Bement.  Douglas  had  held  a 
meeting  in  Monticello  earlier  in  the 
day  and  had  accepted  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Bryant  to 
spend  the  night  with  them  at  their 
Bement  home.  As  the  Bryant  car- 
nage came  abreast  with  Lincoln, 
about  one  mile  south  of  Monticello 
Lincoln  stopped  his  horse  and  alight- 
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ing  from  his  buggy  stepped  over  to 
the  Bryant  carriage  and  shook  hands 
with  Douglas  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bryant.  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  more  or  less  a  waste 
of  time  for  them  to  follow  each 
ether  about,  each  refuting  the  argu- 
ment of  the  other,  as  they  under- 
stood it  by  hearsay,  and  suggested 
that  they  debate  the  matters  at  is- 
£ue  in  a  scries  of  joint  debates. 
Douglas  was  favorably  impressed 
with  the  idea  and  stated  that  if  Lin- 
coln would  meet  him  at  the  Bryant 
home  that  night  after  he  was  through 
with  the  Monticello  meeting  such  a 
series  of  debates  would  be  arranged 
for.  Lincoln  spoke  to  an  immense 
concourse  of  people  in  Monticello  and 
afterwards  drove  to  Bement  and 
went  to  the  Bryant  home.  Just  all 
that  was  said  in  that  little  cottage 
on  that  eventful  night  will  never  be 
told  in  its  entirety.  Suffice  to  say 
that  a  series  of  debates  was  arrang- 
ed for  between  those  two  giants  of 
oratory  and  they  have  gone  into 
history  as  the  greatest  of  their  kind 
the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
"Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates"  were 
planned  and  agreed  to  in  the  little 
Bement  cottage  the  night  of  the  29th 
of  July,  1858.  From  that  time  to  his 
election  to  the  presidency,  Lincoln's 
course  never  swerved  from  a  straight 
line.  His  defeat  in  the  senatorial 
fight  was  but  a  mile  post  on  his 
journey  to  the  higher  office  which 
was  given  him  at  America's  most 
perilous  moment.  The  "Lincoln  and 
Douglas  debates"  made  Douglas  sen- 
ator and   made   Lincoln   president. 

But  for  the  chance  meeting  of 
those  two  great  opponents  on  that 
eventful  afternoon  those  world-fam- 
ous debates  would  never  have  taken 
place.  Had  Lincoln  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  match  his  tremendous 
power  of  logic  and  oratory  on  the 
same  platform  with  Douglas,  there 
is  every  possibility  that  he  never 
would  have  been  even  a  candidate 
for  president.  The  final  step  in  the 
evolution  of  the  lanky  rail  splitter 
into  the  great  master  of  oratory  | 
and  debate  was  taken  as  he  left  the  j 
Bryant  cottage.  That  little  unos- 
tentatious home  is  worthy  the  visit  of  ! 
the  pilgrim  who  would  look  and  med- 
itate at  a  real  Lincoln  shrine  for  it 
was  there  that  the  great  emancipator 
came  up  with  and  accepted  the  op- 
portunity which  changed  the  destiny 
of  a  race  and  a  nation. 

No  spot  in  Illinois  played  a  great- 
er part  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  than 
did  Piatt  county,  and  Monticello  and 
Bement  are  each  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  episode  which  had  so  far  reaching 
an  effect  on  the  life  of  Lincoln  and 
the   welfare  of  the   nation. 
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Lincoln  Douglas  Cottage 
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COTTAGE  STILL  STANDS 
In  the  little  Illinois  tanning 
town  of  Bement,  111.,  stands  the 
tiny  cottage  where  AbrqhfllTl  T*» 
coin  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  met 
tS^fitn  the  series  of  debates, 
which  were  to  place  the  former 
in  the  White  House.  In  writing 
about  this  cottage  and  the  historic 

events  surrounding  it,  A.  A.  Mer- 
cey  says  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  National  Republic: 

"The  hundreds   of   pilgrims  who 
journeyed  to   Springfield  to.  attend 
the  rededication  of  Lincoln's  tomb 
doubtless  missed   one  of   the  most 
significant  shrines  to  the  memory 
oe  the  Great  Emancipator.     In     * 
small     farming      town,        Bement, 
Piatt    County,    stands   a   little    cot- 
tage where  Abraham  Lincoln  and| 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  met  and  plan- 
ned their  point  debates  which  were  I 
held  in  the  summer  of  185S.  Here 


met  Douglas,  the  little  giant,  dap- 
per, polished,  a  cultured  and  sea- 
soned orator,  and  'Honest  Abe,'  the 
tall,     lanky,     homely,     uneducated 
and   uncultured     country     lawyer. 
Here   met  in  midsummer,   Senator 
Douglas,   idol   of     the     state,     and 
Lincoln,    the     upstart     challenger. 
The  forensic  joust  which  followed 
in  the  next  few     weeks     of     that 
summer  in  seven  towns  of  Illinois 
marked   the  Battle   of   the  Giants. 
Douglas  was     already     established 
as  a  giant  intellectually  and  poli- 
tically while  Lincoln  was  a  giant 
spirtually     and     later     politically. 
Here  the  two  sons  of  Illinois  made 
history  and  here  Lincoln  found   a 
stepping  stone  that     led     to     the 
Presidency. 

"On  July  29,  1925,  just  sixty- 
seven  years  after  the  famous  con- 
ference, Mayor  J. -F.  Sprague  pre- 
sented to  the  city,  in  fitting  dedi- 
cation, the  cottage  o  be  used  as  a 
memorial  shrine.free  to  all  visitors 
who  wish  to  stop  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  two  illustrious  iUinoisans. 
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"Mayor  Sprague's  grandfather, 
F.  10.  Bryant,  as  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  legislature  in  the  early 
days,  bi  came  acquainted  with 
Douglas  and  took  no  small  pari 
in  sending  the  Little  (Want  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1847.  In 
the  summer  of  1  >58  both  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  vfcre  'stumping'  the 
state  in  behalf  of  their  candidates. 
When  Mr.  Bryan  heard  that  Sen- 
ator. Douglas  was  to  speak  at 
Mouticello,  six  miles  distant,  he  in- 
cited the  candidate  and  Mrs. 
Douglas  to  be  guests  of  the  Bry- 
ants in  Bement.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  which  was  held  in 
the  afternoon,  the  Douglas  party 
started  for  Bement,  in  the  Bryanl 
carriage.  A  short  distance  out  of 
Mouticello  the  party  met  a  prairie 
schooner  and  Senator  Douglas  re- 
marked, 'There  comes  Lincoln;  I 
wish  to  speak  to  him  a  moment.' 
Lincoln  came  over  to  the  carriage 
and  greeted  the  party  and  then 
spoke  to  Douglas. 

"  'Did  you    receive     my     letter?' 
the    Senator    asked.     Lincoln    and  . 
Douglas    were   corresponding    rela-  j 
tive  to  a  possible  series  of   public 
debates. 

"Lincoln    answered    that    he   had 
received     the     letter       and       had  ' 
thought  favorably  of  it.  He  was  en-  , 
route  to  Monticello  where  he  was  . 
to   address      a     political      meeting  ( 
that   night.   He  asked  the  Senator  | 
where  they  might  meet  and  make  ( 
plans  for  the  debates.  Mr.  Bryant,  . 
who  had  suggested  the  conference 
between    the    two    candidates,    ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  Bryant 
cottage  where  the  opponents  could 
discuss     the       proposed      forensic 
series. 

"When  Lincoln  returned  to  Be- 
ment, he  went  to  the  Bryant  home 
and  for  two  hours  he  and  Douglas 
discussed  the  series  of  debates 
which  was  held  in  seven  Illinois 
towns — Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jones- 
boro,  Charleston,  Galesburg, 
Quincy  and  Alton.  A  letter  formal- 


LINCOLN-DOUGLAS 

TTAGE  STILL  STANDS 


In  the  little  Illinois  farming  town 
of  Bement,  111.,  stands  the  tiny  cot- 
tage  where   Abraham   Lincoln   and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  met  to  plan  the 
series    of    debates    which    were    to 
place    the    former    in    the     White 
i  House.    In  writing  about   this   cot- 
tage   and    the    historic    events   sur- 
rounding  it,   A.  A.   Mercey  says   in 
;  the   current   issue   of   the   National 
■  Republic: 

"The  hundreds  of  pilgrims  who 
journeyed  to  Springfield  to  attend 
the  re-dedication  of  Lincoln's  tomb 
doubtless  missed  one  of  the  most 
significant  shrines  to  the  memory 
of  the  Great  Emancipator.  In  a 
small  farming  town,  Bement,  Piatt 
County,  stands  a  little  cottage  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  met  and  planned  their 
joint  debates  which  were  held  in 
the  summer  of  1853.  Here  met 
Douglas,  the  little  giant,  dapper, 
polished,  a  cultured  and  seasoned 
orator,  and  'Honest  Abe,'  the  tall, 
lanky,  homely,  uneducated  and  un- 
cultured country  lawyer.  Here  met 
in  midsummer,  Senator  Douglas, 
idol  of  the  state,  and  Lincoln,  the 
upstart  challenger.  The  forensic 
joust  which  followed  in  the  next 
few  weeks  of  that  summer  in  seven 
towns  of  Illinois  marked  the  Battle 
of  the  Giants.  Douglas  was  already 
established  as  a  giant  intellectually 
and  politically  while  Lincoln  was  a 
giant  spiritually  and  later  political- 
ly. Here  the  two  sons  of  Illinois 
made  history  and  here  Lincoln  found 
a  stepping  stone  that  led  to  the 
Presidency. 


"On  July  29,  1925,  just  sixty-seven 
years  after  the  famous  conference, 
Mayor  J.  F.  Sprague  presented  to 
the  city,  in  fitting  dedication,  the 
cottage  to  be  used  as  a  memorial 
shrine,  free  to  all  visitors  who  wish 
to  stop  and  pay  tribute  to  the  two 
illustrious  Illinoisans. 

"Mayor  Sprague's  grandfather,  F. 
E.  Bryant,  as  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois legislature  in  the  early  days, 
became    acquainted    with    Douglas 
and  took  no  small  part  in  sending 
the  Little  Giant  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1847.    In  the  summer  of 
1858,  both  Lincoln  and  Douglas  were 
•stumping'    the    state   in   behalf   of 
their  candidates.   When  Mr.  Bryant 
heard  that  Senator  Douglas  was  to 
speak  at  Monticello,  six  miles  dis- 
tant, he  invited  the  candidate  and 
Mrs.   Douglas   to   be   guests  of   the 
Bryants  in  Bement.   At  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  which  was  held  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Douglas  party  start- 
ed for  Bement,  in  the  Bryant  car- 
riage. A  short  distance  out  of  Mon- 
ticello   the    party    met    a     prairie 
schooner   and  Senator   Douglas  re- 
marked,   'There    comes    Lincoln;    I 
wish  to  speak  to  him   a  moment.' 
Lncoln  came  over  to  the  carriage 


and    greeted   the    party    and   then 
spoke  to  Douglas. 

"  'Did  you  receive  my  letter?'  the 
Senator  asked.  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
were  corresponding  relative  to  a 
possible  series  of  public  debates. 

"Lincoln  answered  that  he  had 
received  the  letter  and  had  thought 
favorably  of  it.  He  was  en  route  to 
Monticello  where  he  was  to  address 
a  political  meeting  that  night.  He 
asked  the  Senator  where  they  might 
meet  and  make  plans  for  the  de- 
bates. Mr  Bryant,  who  had  sug- 
gested the  conference  between  the 
two  candidates,  extended  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Bryant  cottage  where 
the  opponents  could  discuss  the 
proposed  forensic  series. 

"When  Lincoln  returned  to  Bem- 
ent, he  went  to  the  Bryant  home 
and  for  two  hours  he  and  Douglas 
discussed  the  series  of  debates  which 
was  held  in  seven  Illinois  towns — 
Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Gales- 
burg,  Charleston,  Quincy  and  Alton. 
A  letter  formally  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge of  Lincoln  was  written  by 
Senator  Douglas  from  Bement,  July 
L'O. 

"Mr.  Bryant  was  certain  that  one 
of  the  two  men  would  be  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States.  He 
marked  the  chairs  in  which  each 
respectively  sat.  When  news  came 
of  Lincoln's  assassination,  he  pin- 
ned a  small  American  flag  and 
some  crepe  paper  on  the  chair 
which  the  President  had  used  on 
his  Bement  visit.  That  chair  is  now 
placed  in  a  glass  case  in  the  parlor 
of  the  Bryant  house.  The  other  i 
furniture  which  was  used  at  the 
time  is  a  part  of  the  room's  fur-- 
nishings,  although  all  the  furniture 
except  the  Lincoln  chair  has  been 
re-upholstered  after  the  fashion  of 
the  period."  J 
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Lincoln  and  Douglas  on  July  29,  1858,  accidentally  met  on  the  road  two  miles  out  of 
Monticello,  Illinois,  (and  a  pyramid  now  marks  the  spot).  Douglas  had  been  hilled  to 
speak  at  Monticello  and  Hon.  Francis  E.  Bryant,  his  old  time  friend,  had  solicited  him 
tu  bo  a  guest  at  his  home  at  Beinent  and  they  drove  together  to  Monticello.  On  their 
way  back  they  met  Lincoln  and  party.  They  greeted  each  other  and  Lincoln  inquired 
about  plans  for  the  debates.  Douglas  replied  that  if  they  could  get  together  and  agroe 
on  places  and  terms  that  it  would  be  the  thing  to  do.  Bryant  said  that  Douglas  wai 
his  guest  and  invited  Lincoln  to  stop  on  his  way  back  from  Monticello  and  they  could 
go  over  the  matter  which  they  did.  Their  agreement  was  officially  confirmed  for  pub- 
lication in  correspondence  of  July  30  and  31,  as  follows: 

"Bement,  Piatt  Co.,  111.,  July  30,  1868. 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  dated  yesterday,  accepting  my  proposition  for  joint  dis- 
cussion at  one  prominent  point  in  each  Congressional  District,  as  stated  in  my  previous 
letter  was  received  this  morning. 

"The  times  and  places  designated  are  as  follows: 

"Ottawa,  LaSalle  County,  August  21,  1858. 

"Freeport,  Stephenson  County,  August  27,  1858. 

"JonesboLO,  Union  County,  September  15,  1858. 

"Charleston,  Coles  County,  September  18,  1858. 

"Calesburg,  Knox  County,  October  7,  185K. 

"Quincy,  Adams  County,  October  13,  1858. 

"Alton,  Madison  County,  October  15,  1858. 

"I  agree  to  your  suggestion  that  we  shall  alternately  opr-n  and  clos-*  the  diseussis-n. 
I  will  speak  at  Ottawa  one  hour,  you  can  reply,  occupying  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  I  will 
follow  for  half  an  hour.  At  Fx-eepcrt  you  shall  open  the  discussion  and  speak;  I  will 
follow  for  an  hour  and  a  half  and  you  can  reply  for  half  an  hour.  We  will  alternate  i» 
like  manner  in  each  successive  place. 

"Very  respectfully  obedient  servant, 

"S.  A.  PQUGL4S, 
"Hon,  A.  Lincoln,  Springfield,  \]\," 


"Springfield,  July  SI,  1S5S. 
"Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas. 

"Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  yesterday,  naming  places,  times  and  terms,  for  joint  dis- 
cussion between  us  was  received  this  morning.  Although,  by  the  terms  as  you  propone, 
you  take  four  openings  and  closes,  to  my  three  I  accede,  and  thus  close  the  arrangement. 
I  direct  this  to  you  at  Hillsboro,  and  shall  try  to  have  both  your  letter  and  this  appear 
in  the  Journal  and  Register  of  Monday  morning. 

"Your  obedient  servant, 
"A.  LINCOLN." 


Lincoln  Shrine  in  Bement,  III, 


The  Bryant  house  in  Bement,  111.,  where  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  met  to  make  formal  arrangements  for  their  his- 
toric series  of  debates.    The  meeting  took  place  in  the  room  at  front, 

left.  [TRIBUNE  Photos] 


LINCOLN  SHRINE 
WILL  BE  TURNED 
OVER  TO  STATE 


To  Preserve  Scene  of 
Douglas  Talks 

Bement,  111.,  July  18  [Special]— 
The  white,  four  room  cottage  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas  held  a  two  hour 
conference  to  plan  the  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  state  in  a  ceremony  Tuesday, 
89th  anniversary  of  the  meeting. 

The  department  of  public  works 
and  buildings  will  maintain  the 
house  as  a  public  Lincoln  shrine 
under  an  agreement  with  the  donors 
to  give  It  perpetual  care.  The  pres- 
ent owners  are  Mrs.  Lily  M.  Sprague 
and  her  son,  Bryant  Sprague.  Mrs. 
Sprague  is  a  granddaughter  of  the 
late  Francis  E.  Bryant,  who  owned 
the  house  when  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las were  there  as  his  guests. 

The  Spragues  have  maintained 
the  house  since  1925  as  a  place  for 
public  visitation.  Their  offer  to 
transfer  title  to  the  state  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  1947  legislature.  Miss 
Anna  Struble,  who  has  occupied 
the  house  as  ceretaker  for  the  past 
16  years,  will  remain  in  that  ca- 
pacity under  state  ownership. 
Met  Thru  Chance 
The  Lincoln-Douglas  meeting 
grew  out  of  a  chance  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  men  on  a  Bement 
street  on  the  afternoon  of  July  29, 
1858.  Douglas,  then  a  United  States 
senator,  was  campaigning  for  re- 
election, and  Lincoln  was  stumping 
the  state  as  his  opponent.  Lincoln 
previously  had  written  Douglas  chal- 
lenging him  to  a  series  of  debates 
but  Douglas  had  not  yet  committed 
himself. 

As  local  historians  tell  the  story, 
Douglas  was  riding  with  Bryant  in 
the  latter's  carriage  when  they  met 
Lincoln,  riding  alone  in  a  prairie 
schooner. 

Bryant  had  established  himself  in 
Bement  two  years  previously,  build- 


Miss  Anna  Struble,  custodian  of 
the  Bryant  house  in  Bement. 


i ng  his  home  ana  opening  uc ...... 's 

first  general  store.  He  was  post- 
master of  the  village  and  he  and 
Douglas  were  intimate  friends. 
Douglas  at  the  time  was  a  guest  in 
Bryant's  home. 

Seven  Debates  Resulted 

When  the  carriage  and  the  prai- 
rie schooner  pulled  alongside,  the 
opposing  candidates  for  the  sena- 
torship  saluted  each  other.  Lincoln 
expressed  a  wish  they  could  get 
together  soon  for  a  talk  about  the 
debate  matter.  Bryant  promptly 
suggested  that  the  two  use  his 
home  that  night  as  a  meeting  place. 
Both   accepted. 

When  Lincoln  knocked  on  the 
door  that  evening,  Bryant  escorted 
him  to  the  living  room  and  left  him 
there  with  Douglas.  For  two  hours 
the  men  talked.  The  following  day 
Douglas  wrote  Lincoln  a  formal  ac- 
ceptance of  the  debate  challenge. 
The  seven  debates  which  resulted 
were  held  in  Ottawa,  Freeport, 
Jonesboro,  Charlestown,  Galesburg, 
Quincy,  and  Alton. 

Furnishings  Left  Unchanged 

On  receiving  news  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln,  Bry- 
ant draped  an  American  flag  over 
the  chair  in  which  Lincoln  had  sat 
during  the  conference.  He  also  hung 
the  chair  with  crepe.  The  flag  and 


r  crepe    were    never    disturbed    and 
!  years  ago  the  chair  was  encased  in 
glass. 

Furnishings  in  the  Bryant  living 

room  are  said  by  the  family  to  be 

those  which  were  there  at  the  time 

of  the  conference. 

State  Sen.   Everett  Peters  of  St. 

Joseph  will  preside  at  ceremonies 
Tuesday  afternoon  which  will  mark 
the  formal  transfer  of  title.  The 
program  will  include  a  talk  on 
"  Bement  and  Monticello  in  Lin- 
coln-Douglas History  "  by  C.  C.  Bur- 
ford  of  Urbana,  writer  and  lecturer, 
and  an  address,  "The  Significance 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates,"  by 
Wayne  C.  Townly  of  Bloomington,  a 
former  president  of  the  Illinois  His- 
torical society. 


STATE  WILL  TAKE 
OVER  LINCOLN 
SHRINE  TUESDAY 

Bement,  HI.,  July  26  (Special]- 
The  historic  Bryant  cottage  here 
■n  which  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  met  for  two 
hours  to  plan  their  famed  debates, 
will  be  taken  over  by  the  Illinois 
department  of  public  works  and 
buildings  with  a  public  ceremony 
at  3:30  p.  m.  [Chicago  time]  Tues- 
day. 

The  cottage  Is  being  given  to  the 
i !n  ™Vhe  Present  owners,  Mrs. 
Lily  M.  Sprague  and  her  son,  Bry- 
ant, under  an  agreement  by  which 
the  state  will  maintain  it  as  a  pub- 
he  shrine  and  give  it  perpetual  care 
The  cottage  is  a  white,  four  room 
structure,  surrounded  by  shrubbery 
and   trees.  y 

Wayne  C.  Townley,  Bloomington, 
president  of  the  McClean  County 
Historical  society,  will  address  the 
dedicatory  program,  during  which 
the  cottage  will  be  accepted  by 
George  C.  Williams,  superintendent 
ot  state  parks  and  memorials  In- 
troduced during  the  ceremony  will 
be  Mrs.  Sprague  and  Anna  Struble 
caretaker  of  the  cottage  for  16  years' 
who  will  remain  as  hostes  under 
state  ownership. 


'  [Pacific  and  Atlantic   Photos.] 

'      LINCOLN  SHRINE  GIVEN  ILLINOIS'  TOWN.    Historic  house  in  which  Lincoln  and 
Douglas  arranged  the  itinerary  of  their  joint   debates,   was-  presented   to   the-  citizens-  of 
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LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  DEBATE  PRELIMINARIES 


The  last  of  the  seven  scheduled  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates took  place  on  the  15th  of  October  1858,  so  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  might  be  an  appropriate  time  to  review 
the  preliminaries  which  brought  about  the  "Battle  of 
Giants." 

An  "old  farmer"  in  Macon  county  may  have  furnished 
the  inspiration  that  drew  Lincoln  out  of  his  political 
inertia  in  the  sensational  campaign  of  1858  and  drove 
him  to  take  the  initiative  in  setting  up  the  famous  debates 
with  Douglas.  At  any  rate  it  was  W.  J.  Usery  of  Decatur, 
secretary  of  the  Macon  County  Republican  Club,  that 
relayed  the  "old  farmer's"  statement  to  Lincoln  and 
urged  the  series  of  debates. 

Douglas  with  his  profusely  decorated  train,  a  cannon 
and  a  brass  band,  moved  into  the  Illinois  State  Capital, 
home  of  Lincoln,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday, 
July  17,  1858  addressed  a  large  concourse  of  people  in 
Edward's  Grove.  That  night  in  the  State  House  Lincoln 
delivered  the  "House  Divided  Speech"  to  a  group  made 
up  of  Republicans.  The  startling  contrast  in  campaign 
methods  aroused  Lincoln's  friends  and  by  the  following 
Monday,  July  19,  critical  letters  began  to  reach  him  as  is 
revealed  by  correspondence  preserved  in  the  Robert  Lin- 
coln Collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Two  of  the  batch  of  letters  Lincoln  received  dated 
July  19  came  from  Decatur  and  the  one  from  W.  J.  Usery 
containing  the  criticism  of  the  "old  farmer"  is  printed 
in  full: 

In  talking  with  an  old  farmer  who  is  strong  for  a 
man  by  the  name  of  L.  he  used  the  following  language: 
"Douglas  is  taking  advantage  of  Lincoln.  He  gets  his 
friends  to  give  him  receptions,  visits  a  place  with  a  sort 
of  superior  air  like  that  of  a  conqueror,  takes  the  field 
ostentatiously  to  defend  his  course,  really  to  make  votes 
for  U.  S.  S.  He  takes  the  crowd  in  the  daytime,  when 
he  is  through  the  trains  carry  off  the  Douglasites  while 
Lincoln  talks  to  confirmed  Republicans  who  hold  over, 
or  in  other  words  Douglas  takes  the  crowds  and  Lincoln 
the  leavings."  This  is  the  substance  of  his  language  and 
contains  a  hint  too  good  to  be  lost.  If  Douglas  desires 
to  canvass  the  state  let  him  act  the  honorable  part  by 
agreeing  to  meet  you  in  regular  debates  giving  a  fair 
opportunity  for  all  to  hear  both  sides.  You  will  please  ex- 
cuse this  meddling  with  your  business,  my  only  excuse  is 
that  your  business  in  this  particular  case  is  mine  also. 
It  struck  me  at  the  time  I  heard  this  remark  alluded  to, 
that  Douglas  was  rather  getting  the  start  of  you  and 
if  you  would  make  a  proposition  for  a  canvass  immedi- 
ately you  could  stop  the  prestige  of  these  triumphant 
entries  which  he  is  making.  You  can  have  no  excuse  nor 
can  your  friends  for  giving  your  public  receptions — Mr. 
Douglas  has  this  excuse  and  will  use  it  against  you. 

That  very  same  day  another  letter  was  written  at 
Decatur  by  Ansel  Tupper,  an  admirer  of  Lincoln  who 
advised  him  that  during  the  past  week,  "An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  conjure  the  American  Whigs  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  some  cartloads  of  Crittenden's  speeches 
under  Douglas'  frank."  From  Carlinville,  also  on  the 
same  day  July  19,  George  W.  Woods  wrote:  "We  are 
convinced  that  Mr.  Douglas  does  not  intend  to  canvass 
the  state  in  connection  with  yourself." 

After  receiving  these  letters,  with  many  more  of  the 
same  tenor,  and  having  the  speaking  appointments  of 
Douglas  before  him,  Lincoln  went  to  Chicago  to  confer 
with  members  of  the  Republican  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  which  Norman  B.  Judd  was  chairman.  Appar- 


ently Lincoln  was  there  by  July  22.  On  Saturday,  July 
24,  Lincoln  prepared  his  first  letter  to  Douglas  and  be- 
fore it  was  mailed  returned  home  leaving  it  with  Edward 
D.  Baker,  who  was  also  in  Chicago,  to  deliver  to  Mr. 
Judd.  Later  in  the  day  Baker  wrote  a  note  to  Lincoln 
stating: 

"Have  seen  Judd  and  we  will  attend  to  your  friend  D. 
this  afternoon  and  will  telegraph  Monday." 

This  is  the  letter  Lincoln  wrote: 

Chicago,  Illinois,  July  24,  1858. 
Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas. 

My  dear  Sir:  Will  it  be  agreeable  to  you  to  make  an 
arrangement  for  you  and  myself  to  divide  time,  and  ad- 
dress the  same  audiences  the  present  canvass?  Mr. 
Judd,  who  will  hand  you  this,  is  authorized  to  receive 
your  answer;  and,  if  agreeable  to  you,  to  enter  into  the 
terms  of  such  arrangement.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

A  copy  of  the  above  letter  was  retained  by  Judd  and 
under  it  he  made  this  notation! 

"Delivered  the  original  of  which  the  above  is  a  true 
copy  to  the  Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas  at  Chicago  on  the  24 
July,  1859,  and  received  from  him  that  he  would  send 
me  down  an  answer  when  he  sent  down  his  mail  Monday 
morning. 

N.  B.  Judd." 

On  the  very  same  day  Douglas  received  Lincoln's  let- 
ter, Douglas  wrote  Lincoln  a  long  letter  limiting  the 
places  he  would  meet  Lincoln  to  a  city  in  each  one  of 
seven  congressional  districts.  Upon  arriving  in  Spring- 
field from  Clinton  on  the  evening  of  July  28  Lincoln  first 
read  the  letter  from  Douglas.  A  note  by  Lincoln  bearing 
the  date  of  the  following  day  carried  his  acceptance  of 
the  terms  laid  down  by  Douglas  in  his  correspondence. 

The  delivery  of  this  letter  resulted  in  one  or  two 
episodes  which  have  been  somewhat  colored  by  provin- 
cial viewpoints.  On  the  very  day  Lincoln  wrote  his  reply 
to  Douglas  he  started  for  Monticello  where  Douglas  was 
to  speak  in  the  afternoon  and  Lincoln  in  the  evening.  On 
the  way  back  from  Monticello  to  Bement  where  Douglas 
was  being  entertained  by  F.  E.  Bryant,  Lincoln  and  his 
friends,  travelling  from  Bement  to  Monticello,  met 
Douglas  and  his  large  contingent.  Some  conversation 
occurred  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas  about  the  letter 
to  Douglas  which  Lincoln  then  had  in  his  pocket,  but 
for  some  reason  it  was  not  delivered  at  this  time. 

The  tradition  now  most  generally  accepted  states  that 
when  Lincoln  came  back  from  Monticello  late  that  same 
evening,  to  take  the  midnight  train  from  Bement  to 
Springfield,  he  stopped  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Bryant  where 
Douglas  was  staying,  delivered  the  letter  and  conferred 
with  him  about  other  details  of  the  debates.  This  house 
where  they  are  said  to  have  met  has  now  become  a 
historic  shrine. 

However,  if  the  letter  was  presented  in  person  by 
Lincoln  to  Douglas  on  the  evening  of  July  29,  it  is 
strange  that  Douglas  in  his  reply  to  it  would  write  on 
July  30:  "Your  letter  dated  yesterday  .  .  .  was  received 
this  morning." 

Regardless  of  just  how  and  when  the  Lincoln  corre- 
spondence reached  Douglas,  of  this  fact  we  may  be  sure, 
that  the  final  note  sent  to  Lincoln  by  Douglas,  which  set 
the  dates  for  the  debates,  was  written  in  the  Bryant 
home  in  Bement,  Illinois  on  July  30,  1858. 


Francis    E.    Bryant    homestead    at    Bement,    111.,    -where   Lincoln    and 
Douglas  conferred  on  June  29,   185  8,  for  their  historic  debates. 


; 


Interior  of  the  Bryant  homestead  showing  room  as  it  appeared 
when  Lincoln  and  Douglas  met  there. 


x/ 


As  early  as  September,  1854,  the  sug-  , 
gestlon  of  a  Joint  debate  between  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  was  made.  It  came 
from  that  Indefatigable  and  zealous 
friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  pioneer  who 
made  Bloomington  "the  Evergreen 
City,"  Jesse  AY.  Fell.  The  circum- 
stances of  Mr.  Fell's  first  effort  to 
toying  the  two  great  speakers  together 
oh  the  same  platform  are  recalled  by 
James  S.  Ewing  of  Bloomington.  The 
occasion  was  a  call  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  upon  Mr.  Douglas  at  the  hotel 
iii  Bloomington.  Douglas  was  there  to 
make  a  political  address  in  vindication 
of  his  course  on  the  .  Nebraska  bill. 
Lincoln  was  at  tending  court.  Mr. 
E.wlng  remembers  that  just  after  Mr. 
Lincoln  iiad  greeted  Senator  Douglas 
and  had  declined  to  take  a  drink  from 
tile  bottle  on  the  mantel  or  sideboard, 
Jtsse  W.  Fell  came  into  the  room. 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Ewing 
Fays,  ''Mr.  Fell  remarked  to  Senator 
Poug'as: 

"A  great  many  of  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  ■would  be  gratified  to  hear  a 
discussion  between  ytvi  and  hl:n  ">n 
Miosf  issues  which  are  interesting  the 
j.i  ople.' 

"  'I  will  not  do  It,'  replied  Senator 
Douglas.  'The  nv-ot'ng  is  gotten  i'.;i 
for  me  by  my  friends.  I  desir.;  to 
explain  my  position.  It  will  take  ;:  11 
the  time  I  have..  It  is  nut  fair.  To 
■what  party  does  Mr.  Lincoln  belong  'o 
now?' 

'"'To  the  Whig  party,  of  course?" 
said  Mr.  Fell. 

"  'Not  of  course,'  Senator  Douglas 
paid.  'In  this  day  of  fanaticism  and 
disturbance  he  might  belong  to  some 
other  party.  I  find  on  coming  back  to 
Illinois  a  very  strange  condition.  In 
the  north  part  of  the  state  I  am  as- 
sailed by  an  Old  Line  Abolitionist. 
Here,  in  the  central  part,  I  am  beset 
by  an  Old  Line  Whig.  In  the  south- 
ern part,  I  presume,  I  shall  have  to 
encounter  an  anti- Nebraska  democrat. 
1  can't  hold  the  Abolitionist  respons- 
ible for  what  the  Whig  says.  I  can't 
hold  any  one  of  them  accountable  for 
V  hat  the  others  say.  This  looks  to 
J,  e  like  dogging-  a  man  all  over  the 
state.  If  Mr.  Lincoln  want.?  to  make 
a. 'Speech  he  must -&zi  .his  own  crowd. 
The  people  have  come  io  hear  me.  L 
therefore,  decline"  to  haye  a  debate  as 
you  propose.' 

"Lawrence  AYeldon  of  Clinton,  w  h  l 
was  present,  said  to  Senator  Douglas, 
'Judge,    I    think    you    are    right.' 

"  'Well,    perhaps    you    are,'    Mr.    Fei 
•said.    'Still  I  think  that  at  some  other 
time  it   may   be  appropriate." 
Lincoln's    Lucidity. 

"Mr.   Lincoln    made   a   speech   a   few 


clays  after  Mr.  Douglas'  spei-ch,  Ii  ne 
old  Courthouse  in  this  town.  I  was 
present  and  heard  it.  In  my  judge- 
ment It  was  the  most  remarkable 
Speech  I  ever  heard.  The  statement  of 
the  facts  leading-  up  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  condi- 
tions which  brought  about  he  eompr- 
mlse  of  1850,  the  things  that  the  north 
got  and  the  things  that  the  south  got 
Iby  that  omnibus  bill,  which  was  called 
thf.  compromise  bill  of  185U— all  of  [h.it 
v .as  so  clearly  and  so  logically  put  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  I  could  almost  state 
it  now  as  he  stated  it  then.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind 
'wa;  the  wonderful  clearness  of  state- 
ment. In  all  the  many  lawsuits  1  heard 
him  try,  it  was  that  kind  of  ability  of 
(Mr.  Lincoln  which  always  Impressed 
me.  When  he  stated  his  case  for  plain- 
tiff or  defendant  It  was  always  a  mat- 
ter o  fastonlshment  to  me  that  ttie 
lawyer  on  the  other  side  would  bring 
such  a  suit  or  defend  such  a  suit,  so 
clearly  wrong  or  so  clearly  right.  Tt 
was  the  same  way  In  Mr.  Lincoln's 
political  arguments.  I  was  present  at 
the  convention  which  met  In  Major's 
Hall  in  U56  and  created  the  republican 
party  in  Illinois,  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
mode,  what  is  called  the  'lost  speech.' 
1  heard  the  speech,  but  I  can't  say 
that  it  made  a  particular  impression 
upon  me  at  the  time.  There  were  dis- 
tinguished men  present  and  great 
speeches    made." 

Mr.    Fell's   Influence. 

"Mr.  FeSl,"  continued  Mr.  Ewing, 
"never  gave  up  the  idea  of  having-  a 
joint  debate  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas.  He  continued  to  agitate  It 
until  four  years  agterward  it  occurred 
In  th  econtest  for  the  senatorship..  I 
think  Mr.  Fell,  more  than  anybody  else, 
Is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  bringing 
about  the  s.  ...n  joint  debates  in  185S." 

"At  that  meeting  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
Mr.  Douglas  in  the  room  of  the  latter." 
"Mr.  Ewing  recalled,  "Mr.  Lincoln  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Lawrence* Weldon, 
'who  afterwards  became  one  of  his 
t-trongest  supporters  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Weldon  was  In  the  room 
"when  Mr.  Lincoln  entered.  Senator 
Douglas  introduced  Mr.  Weldon  and 
said,  'Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  Weldon  Is  a 
young  lawyer  who  has  just  settled  in 
Clinton  to  practice  there.'  Mr.  Lincoln 
shook  hands  and  said:  'I  am  glad  to 
get  acquainted,  Mr.  AVeldon.  I  prac- 
tice in  Clinton  sometimes.'  Four  years 
later  I  was  present  In  Senator  Douglas' 
room  In  the  Pike  house,  when  Mr.  Lin- 
coln came  in  with  Mr.  AYeldon.  who  naa 
become  his  very  warm  friend.  On  that 
occasion  Mr.  Lincoln  Introduced  Mr. 
AVeldon  to  Senator  Douglas.  It  so  hap- 
pened rather  curiously,  that  I  was  pres- 
ent at  the  Introduction  of  Mr.  AVeldon 
to  Mr.  Lincoln  by  Senator  Douglas,  and 
as    you    might    say,    vice    versa." 


p*TN  HISTOEY 

SCENE    OF    IMPORTANT    WORLty 

EVENTS  WITHIN  TWO  HOURS 

DRIVE  OF  ARCOLA 


The  fame  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
has  not  lived  in  history  because  of  the 
fierceness  of  the  struggle  or  because 
of  the  thousands  of  men  slain,  'but 
because  it  marked  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  so  changed 
the  destiny  of  millions  of  people. 

There  is  a  spot  within  25  miles  of 
Tuscola  which  was  the  scene  of  a 
quiet  meeting  which  had  more  bear- 
ing on  shaping  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  world  than  did  the  defeat  of 
the  Corsican  at  Waterloo.  On  a  hill 
about  a  mile  south  of  Monticello  is  a 
small  concrete  pyramid  with  a  bronze 
tablet  which  marks  the  spot  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  met  and  agreed  on  a  series  of 
joint  debates  which  later  made  Lin- 
coln president. 

Lincoln  made  political  visits  to  Be- 
ment,  Monticello  and  other  towns  in 
that  part  of  Illinois  during  the  Fre- 
mont campaign  in  1856  and  in  the 
senatorial  campaign  against  Douglas 
in  1858.  Lincoln  spoke  after  Douglas 
the  day  he  made  a  speech  in  Monti- 
cello. When  Douglas  concluded  his 
speech  he  started  for  Bement  to  board 
a  Wabash  train  and  the  two  met  on  a 
slight  raise  known  as  the  Kratz  hill 
on  the  road  south  of  Monticello.  Here 
they  agreed  on  the  series  of  debates 
which  resulted  in  putting  Lincoln  in 
the  president's  chair  and  brought  on 
the  Civil  war  which  resulted  in  the 
freeing  of  over  four  million  slaves. 
That  meeting  of  the  two  men  has  had 
a  bearing  on  almost  every  important 
event  in  the  world's  history  since  that 
time. 

At  Palermo,  about  30  miles  north- 
east of  Tuscola,  and  about  five  miles 
north  of  Hume,  is  a  concrete  marker 
with  a  bronze  tablet  placed  there  to 
mark  the  spot  where  a  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Indians  by  which  the 
white  people  received  millions  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  Mississippi  valley  with 
its  stupenduous  natural  resources 
which  is  now  worth  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  go  thousands 
of  miles  to  visit  places  of  historical 
importance.  Here  are  two  spots  hal- 
lowed by  history  within  two  hours 
drive  of  Tuscola.^-Tuscola  Review. 
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LINCOLN  IN  DEBATE 

Pitted  Himself  Against  Douglas  in 
Senatorial  Contest  in  Illinois. 


AROUSED    THE   WHOLE    STATE 


Took    First     iiiniL     us    Acknowledged 
Exponent   of  the   Slavery    Ques- 
tion Kur  Superior  to  Pred- 
ecessors. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Mail  and  Express: 

Sir— I  was  residing  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
during  the  years  oi:  the  exciting  events 
which  led  up  to  the  civil  war,  and  1  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  political  situation  at 
that  time  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  many 
events  which  occurred  during  the  great  po- 
litical campaign  between  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las in  their  contest  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  from  Illinois. 

On  the  evening  of  July  0,  1858,  there  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  Chicago  one  of  the 
greatest  demonstrations  that  had  ever  been 
witnessed  there.  Flags  were  flying,  bands 
playing,  cannon  booming  and  general  good 
feeling  prevailed.  Chicago  was  to  welcome 
on  that  occasion  a  pian  yvho  had  represent- 
ed the  State  of  Illinois  twelve  years  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  who  was  return- 
ing that  evening  to  ask  an  election  from  his 
constituents  for  a  third  term. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  railway  station  he 
was  received  with  great  honors,  and  on  the 
way  to  his  hotel  he  stood  in  an  open  car- 
riage, hat  in  hand,  and  graciously  received 
the  plaudits  of  the  multitude  along  the 
route  of  the  procession,  and  responded  with 
that  courtesy  for  which  he  was  always 
noted. 

When  he  reached  the  Treniont  House,  his 
headquarters,  he  soon  after  appeared  on  the 
balcony,  used  for  a  speaker's  stand,  and 
Stephen  Arnold  Douglas  opened  a  political 
campaign  that  evening  which  proved  to  be 
fraught  with  more  interest  to  the  whole 
civilized  world  than  any  before  or  since.  He 
had  been  speaking  only  a  few  minutes  when 
there  appeared  on  the  scene  a  man.  who 
was  destined  in  the  years  to  come  to  hold 
a  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen 
second  to  none. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  present,  and,  tak- 
ing a  seat  near  Mr.  Douglas,  listened  to 
the  opening  speech  of  his  great  political  an- 
tagonist whose  opponent  he  was  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, having  been  nominated  a  month  pre- 
viously by  acclamation  at  Springfield  by 
the  Republican  Convention,  and  replied  the 
next  evening  from  the  same  place. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  recently  left  "Washing- 
ton, and  the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  which 
had  just  adjourned,  had  been  one  stormy 
and  angry  debate  between  the  supporters 
j  of  the  Administration  and  Mr.  Douglas. 
i  He  had  placed  himself  boldly  in  antagonism 
against  President  Buchanan  in  his  speeches 
on  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  which  was 
soon  to  create  out  of  a  territory  the  free 
State  of  Kansas.  Every  prominent  office- 
holder in  the  city  of  Chicago,  known  to  he 
a  Douglas  Democrat,  was  removed.  One 
of  his  wannest  friends,  whom  Senator 
Douglas  had  caused  to  be  appointed  post- 
master of  Chicago,  was  retired  and  suc- 
ceeded by  one  of  his  bitterest   enemies. 

Mr.  Douglas,  in  his  contest  with  I  he  Ad- 
ministration, had  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port, not  only  of  the  Democrats  of  Illi- 
nois, but  prominent  Republicans,   including 


Horace  Greeley,  of  the  New  York  "Trib- 
une," who  advised  the  Republicans  of  Illi- 
nois, under  (lie  existing  circumstances,  t" 
accept  Senator  Douglas  us  their  candidate 
for  United  States  Senator;  but  the  wisest 
element  of  the  Republican  party  of  the 
Slate  said  "No!"  They  knew  the  Senator 
in  former  years,  when  he  had  played  his 
political  games,  which  had  never  redounded 
In  any  good  to  the  Republican  party.  And 
never  did  the  Senator  mean  they  should. 
LINCOLN'S  LETTER  TO  DOUGLAS. 

The  following  ia  the  first  letter  in  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  rival 
candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  resulted  in  the  agreement  to  discuss 
the  political  question's  of  die  day  from  the 
same  platform: 

"Chicago,   III,   July  24,   1858. 
"Hon.  S.  A.  Douglas: 

"My  Dear  Sir— Will  it  beagreoable  to  you 
to  make  an  arrangement  for  you  ami  my- 
self to  divide  time  and  address  the  same 
audiences  the  present  canvass?  Mr. 
Judil,  who  will  hand  you  this,  is  authorized 
to  receive  your  answer;  and,  if  agreeable 
to  you,  to  enter  into  the  terms  of  such  ar- 
rangement. 

"Your  obedient   servant, 

"A.   Lincoln." 

Then  followed  a  great  campaign,  with 
seven  joint  debates  at  different  places  in 
Illinois,  which  caused  Mr.  Lincoln  to  take 
first  rank  as  an  acknowledged  exponent  of 
the  slavery  question  (which  was  the  issue 
of  the  day),  far  superior  to  any  who  had 
preceded  him. 

At  the  first  joint  debate  between  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Senator  Douglas  at  Ottawa, 
HI.,  August  21,  1838,  Mr.  Douirlas  paid  his 
respects  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  following 
words: 

"In  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this  plat- 
form, and  the  position  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ui>on 
it,  I  mean  nothing  personally  disrespectful 
or  unkind  to  that  gentleman.   I  have  known 

llFm    for  TTrtfrly     twem-y^tlvi?— yeans.      -XU-uj-p 

were  many  points  of  sympathy  between  us 
when   we   first   got   acquainted.     We   were 
both    comparatively    boys,   and    both    strug- 
gling with  poverty  in  a  strange  land.    1  was 
a  school  teacher  in  the  town  of  Winchester, 
and  he  a  flourishing  grocery  keeper  in  the 
town  of  Salem.    He  was  more  successful  in 
his  occupation     than  I  was     in     mine,  and 
hence  more  fortunate  in  this  world's  goods. 
Lincoln  is  one  of  those  peculiar  men   who 
perform    with    admirable    skill    everything 
which  they  undertake.     I  made  as  good   a 
school  teacher  as  I  could,  and  when  a  cab- 
inet-maker   I    made    a    good    bedstead    and 
tables,  although  my  boss  said  I  succeeded 
better    with    bureaus    and    secretaries    than 
with  anything  else;  but  I  believe  that  Lin- 
coln was  always  more  successful  in  business 
than  I,  for  his  business  enabled  him  to  get. 
into  the  Legislature.     I  met  him  there,  how- 
ever,   and   had   a    sympathy    with   him,    be- 
cause of  the  up-hill  struggle  we  both  had  in 
life.     He  was  then  just  as  good  at  telling  an 
anecdote  as   now.      He  could   beat   any   of 
the  boys  wrestling  or  running  a  foot  race, 
in  pitching  quoits  or  tossing  a  copper;  could 
ruin  more  liquor  than   nil   the  boys  of   the 
j  town  together,  and  the  dignity  and  imparti- 
j  ality    with    which    he    presided    at   a    horse 
I  race  or  fist  fight  excited  the  admiration  and 
j  won  the  praise  of  everybody  that  was  pres- 
!  ent  and  participated.     1  sympathized    with 
him,  because  he  was  struggling  with  difficul- 
ties,   and    so    was    1.      Mr.    Lincoln    served 
with  me  in  the  Legislature  in  183U,  when 
we  both  retired,  and  he  subsided,  or  became 
submerged,   and    he   was  lost  sight   of   as   a 
public   man    for   some   years." 

In  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  to  Senator  Douglas 
he  referred  t"  the  above  extract  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 


"The  Senator  is  Woefully  at  lauit  about 
his  early  friend  Lincoln  being  a  'grocery- 
keeper.'  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  a 
great  sin,  if  I  had  been;  but  In-  i.-,  mis- 
taken. Lincoln  never  kept  a  grocery  any- 
where in  the  world,  it  j.  true  thai  Lin- 
coln did  work  the  latter  part  of  on.-  v 
in  a  little  still-house,  nj,  at  the  head  ol  a 
hollow."  s 

The  excitement  in  Chicago  (luring  the 
campaign  was  one  of  intense  interest.  Old 
and  young  participated  in  the  great  n 
ings  held  by  their  respective  parties,  and 
the  whole  Slate  was  aroused  by  the  great 
issues  of  the  day.  Thousands  assembled  at 
every  place  where  the  joint  debates  were 
held   throughout  the  State. 

On  the  night  before  tie-  election  one  of 
the  largest  torchlight  parades  by  the  Re- 
publicans ever  known  in  the  Wot  took 
place  in  Chicago.  We  young  men  asrtCUl 
bled  early  on  ih.it  stormy  night,  and  thti 
stalwart  Republican  of  those  days,  John 
Wentworth  (familiarly  called  "Long  John," 
from  his  great  height),  led  the  procession. 
(tur  march  was*  over  the  planked  streets  of 
the  city  for  six  hours  in  mud  and  filth, 
which  constituted  in  those  days  a  leading 
element  in  Chicago  life. 

The  Democrats  were  equally  aroused  on 
the  same  evening.  Senator  Douglas  ad- 
dressed several  meetings  of  large  size  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  which  he  held  by 
his  earnest  appeals  and  matchless  elo- 
quence, while  his  audience  stood  without 
shelter  in  the  rain.  They  were  glorious 
times  in  those  days,  and  wen'  immensely 
enjoyed  by  the  younger  men  of  that  genera- 
tion. 

The  two  great  political  giants  at  that  time 
were  comparatively  young  men.  Although 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  called  "Honest  Old 
Abe,"  he  was  only  4!)  years  old,  and  Mr. 
Douglas,  who  was  about  to  make  the  third 
successful  election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate from  the  great  State  of  Illinois,  was  45 
year.-'  old. 

Thus    ended    the   great    campaign    which 
made   Stephen   A.    Douglas   United    States 
Soustor  for  die-third   term,  and    Abraham 
Lincoln,  two  years  later,  President  ol  the  . 
United  States. 

I    remember    seeing    Mr.    Lincoln    at    the 
Tremont  House  at   the  close   of  the  cam- 
paign, on  his  way  to  his  home  in   Spring-  | 
field,  looking  like  a  trained  athlete,  bronzed  i 
and   rugged,  as   most  of  his  speeches  were  ! 
mr.de  out  of  doors.     He  was  a    stranger  to 
liquors  and  tobacco  in  any  form.     To  show 
how  economical  he  was  in  his  campaign  ex- 
penses, it   is  related  of  him   that   be  said  he 
would  not  be  surprised  if  it  cost  him  "nigh 
onto  $500" — and   lie   had   made  during   the 
campaign     about     one    hundred    speeches! 
What  a  commentary  on  our  modern  political 
times! 

Mr.  Douglas  was  born  in  the  State  of 
Vermont,  and,  although  an  adopted  sou  of 
Illinois,  dearly  loved  the  State  and  was 
greatly  beloved  in  return.  He  was  often 
spoken  of  as  "The  Little  Giant  of  the 
West,"  and  was  Illinois's  favorite  son  and 
always  her  defender.  He  died  in  June, 
1861,  honored  and  lamented  by  the 
Nation. 

When  I  look  back  over  forty  years  and 
remember  the  men  of  that  day,  who  were 
faithful  and  loyal  to  the  Republican  party 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  1  can  only  say, 
"God  bless  them!"  There  were  John 
Wentworth,  who  stood  seven  reel  in  nis 
stockings,  and  was  for  several  terms  a 
member  of  Congress  and  Mayor  of  Chi- 
cago; Isaac-  N.  Arnold,  afterward  a  member 
of  Congress;  Joseph  Mcdill  and  William 
Bross,  editors  of  the  stanch  Chicago 
"Tribune:"    Charles   L     and    Richard    Wil- 


I  sou,  of  the  Chicago  "Evening  Journal;" 
1  Richard  Yates,  later  Governor  and  United 
States  Senator  of  Illinois;  Norman  B. 
Judd,  appointed  under  President  Lincoln 
Minister  to  Germany,  and  a  host  of  others, 
most  of  whom  have  now  passed  away, 

We  can  never  know  the  full  measure  of 
their  heroic  labors,  but  we  do  know  that 
their  adherence  and  devotion  to  a  great 
cause  brought  forth  a  great  man,  whose 
name  and  fame  will  shine  as  long  as  time 
exists.  MUNROE  CRANE. 

New  York,  Feb.  9. 
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